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THE Isis. 

On some Collections of Birds from the Protectorate of British Central 
Africa, received in 1899 and 1900. With an Introduction by 
iPwleooclatet@pero lL. 

On a Collection of Birds from Nyasaland, p. 586. 


The Birds of Africa, comprising all the Species which occur in the 
Ethiopian Region, Vols. i—v. pt. 1 (1896-1906). 


With much regret we have also to record the death of 
our Foreign Member, Dr. A. B. Meyrer, and of two other 
Ornithologists, who, although not members of our Union, 
have done excellent work for our Science. ‘These are 
Mr. W. E. D. Scorr, the author of an important memoir 
on the Birds of Jamaica, published in ‘'The Auk?’ (1901-2), 
and other papers, and Dr. Cart Parrot, of Munich, the 
Founder of the “ Ornithologische Gesellschaft in Bayern,” 
and the Editor of its Journal. We hope to be able to give 
further details on their work in our next number. 


XIII.— Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
[Continued from p. 182.] 


28. Allen on Brisson’s ‘ Genera of Birds.’ 


[Collation of Brisson’s Genera of Birds with those of Linneeus. By 
J. A. Allen, Bull. American Mus. N. H. xxviii. p. 317 (1910).] 

This is a complete and most useful résumé of the much- 
discussed question of the validity of Brisson’s generic names 
of Birds, which those who are interested in terminology 
should not fail to study carefully. To those who use the 
last and most perfect edition of the ‘Systema Nature’ as 
the commencement of Zoological Nomenclature it is not of 
such great importance. But, whatever may be the result, 
we believe that the “ Ultra-prioritarians,”’ being not agreed 
amongst themselves, will fail in their attempts to persuade 
the writers in Zoology to adopt a uniform nomenclature, 
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and that it is obvious in many cases to admit that the 
numerous changes of even the commonest names now pro- 
posed will not be generally recognised and that, in fact, they 
will only lead to more confusion. For example, Mr. Rich- 
mond wishes to change the name of the Tanagers of the 
genus “ Euphonia ”? to “ Tangara,” while Dr. Allen declares 
that the latter term should take the place of the name of the 
genus formerly called Calliste and more recently Calospiza. 
This suggestion, if carried out, would involve the alteration 
of some 50 or 60 names. There are many other cases of the 
same sort. With due respect, therefore, to Dr. Allen and 
fully recognising the good work that he has done, we cannot 
advise our friends to follow his lead in this matter. 


29. ‘Annals of Scottish Natural History? 


[The Annals of Scottish Natural History. A Quarterly Magazine, 
with which is incorporated the ‘Scottish Naturalist.’ Oct. 1910, Jan. 
1911.) 

In the first of these numbers Misses Baxter and Rintoul 
conclude their ‘ Report on Scottish Ornithology’ for 1909 
with various notes from the ‘ Annals, the ‘ Glasgow Natura- 
list,’ ‘ British Birds’ and elsewhere (cf. Ibis, 1910, p. 731). 
The importance of their work cannot be overrated, as, 
though the occurrences of rare birds are usually recorded in 
the same magazine, we have here the whole series arranged 
in order, with short notes and references. 

The next article is by the Duchess of Bedford on two visits 
to the desolate island of North Rona, where the Fulmars 
and other birds seem to have increased greatly. Her Grace 
made a number of interesting observations on the avifauna, 
but was unsuccessful in trapping small mammals. Among 
the “ Zoological Notes” which conclude the number we 
find two of more than usual interest by Mr. Eagle Clarke 
and Mr. Harvie-Brown, with regard to fresh arrivals of 
Crossbills from abroad in the summer and autumn of 1910. 
We may also mention Mr. W. Evans’s note on the breeding 
of the Gadwall and Wigeon in the Forth area. 

In the January number Misses Baxter and Rintoul give 
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us the full particulars of their work in the Isle of May from 
September 2nd to October 18th, 1910. Holbdll’s Redpoll 
and the Northern Bullfinch were procured after their 
departure, while the Siberian Chiffchaff, the Wood-Lark, and 
the Lapland Bunting were also new to the Forth area. 
Mr. Landsborough Thomson writes on the Heronries of 
“ Dee” ; he suggests a census of the birds, and Mr. Harvie- 
Brown comments on the article. Inthe ‘ Zoological Notes” 
we have again two items of special interest by Mr. Eagle 
Clarkc—on the birds observed at Fair Isle in 1910, and 
on Cressbills, Mealy Redpolls, and Bullfinehes in Scotland 
respectively. The new birds observed during the year at 
Fair Isle were Acanthis evilipes, A. linaria holboelli, Parus 
major, Cygnus Lewicki, Somateria spectabilis, Phalaropus 
fulicarius, and Totanus flavipes. The two first and the last 
are new to Scotland also. 


30. ‘Aquila’ 

(Aquila. Zeitschrift für Ornithologie. Redact. Otto Herman. Tom. 
xvi. 1909; Tom. xvii. 1910. Buda-Pest.] 

It is, unfortunately, impossible in our limited space to 
enter fully into all the articles in these two fine volumes of 
our contemporary ; but we may mention the chief of them, 
which, as usual, treat mainly, though not. entirely, of Bird 
Preservation and Migration. On the first of these subjects 
Messrs. T. Csorgey and W. Froggatt write of Hungary and 
Australia respectively, while on the latter we find a long 
series of good papers by such experts as Dr. O. Finsch, 
Messrs. J. Schenk, K. Hegyfoky, F. Victor, and J. Greschik. 
The Editor, Mr. Otto Herman, gives us a sketch of the work 
of the Hungarian Central Ornithological Bureau, and of the 
Fifth International Congress at Berlin, while he also writes 
an obituarial notice of the late Professor Newton and pub- 
lishes his correspondence with the Professor on Bird 
Protection. Then we have articles on the food of Birds by 
Messrs. E. Csiki, I. Chernel, and J. Greschik; Mr. D. 
Lintia gives his experiences during a tour in the Dobrud- 
scha; and Mr. J. Schenk a report on Bird-marking in 
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Hungary for each year separately. Mr. Herman also writes 
on J. F. Naumann’s visit to Hungary in the year 1835; and 
there are many other papers on individual species of birds 
and so forth, the most important of which seem to be those 
on the breeding of the Rosy Pastor in Hungary in 1909 and 
the great incursion of Crossbills in the same year. 


31. ‘Avicultural Magazine.’ 

[Avicultural Magazine. Third Series. Vol. ii, Nos. 1-5 (November 
1910-March 1911).] 

The first four numbers of this volume contain several 
articles of general interest to Ornithologists besides those 
specially devoted to aviculture. Of these we may first mention 
Dr. Giinther’s account of the longevity of certain birds which 
he has kept (cf. Avicult. Mag. 1910, pp. 259, 299), and Mr. L. 
Seth-Smith’s notes on some interesting Uganda birds and 
their nests (Kilimanjaro Sun-bird, Paradise Flycatcher, 
Shelley’s Coly, Crested Crane, Emin’s Warbler, and so forth). 
The same writer and Mr. W. L. Sclater respectively write on 
Ross’s Touraco (col. pl.) and the Bromvogel (Bucorax cafer) 
in their native lands and in captivity; while Mr. D. Seth- 
Smith discusses the case of the Common Quail and its 
destruction for culinary purposes. Lady William Cecil gives 
us her ornithological experiences in the Egyptian Desert, 
Dr. Butler a dissertation on the revelation of Ignorance by 
Knowledge, and Mr. D. Seth-Smith his usual important 
notes on the Zoological Gardens and their new acquisitions. 

Of more strictly avicultural papers we have those by 
Mr. R. Holden on a hybrid between Hyphantornis cucullatus 
and H. spilonotus, by Mr. G. Rattigan on the latter breeding 
in captivity, by Mr. Fasey on his Parrakeets, by Mr. Amsler 
on the nesting of Otecompsa jocosa, by Mr. St. Quintin on 
the Little Bustard, Australian Thicknee, and Common 
Scoter at his Scampston aviaries (especially the plumages of 
the first-named), by Mr. R. Phillipps on the breeding of 
Emblemma pictum, by Mr. A. Silver and Mr. J. L. Bonhote 
on Crossbills nesting in confinement (col. pl.), and by 
Mr. Warren-Vernon on captive Rheas. 
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Mrs. Stanley Flower pleads for better surroundings for 
cage-birds, Mrs. Gregory writes on Pheasants and the Jay, 
and G. A. M. furnishes notes of a bird-keeper in Liguria. 

But perhaps we ought to consider as the chief asset in 
these numbers the commencement of a series of articles on 
“ Practical Bird-keeping.” The first, by Dr. Butler, is on 
the @ultures of Winches; athemsccondes py mit Vy alle 
Teschemaker, on “ The British Warblers.” Such articles by 
well-known experts in the art will be of great interest and 
advantage to the avicultural public. 


32. Beetham on the Spoonbill, White Stork, Common and 
Purple Herons. 

[The Home-Life of the Spoonbill, the Stork, and some Herons. 
By Bentley Beetham. London: Witherby & Co.,1910. 8vo, pp. 1-47, 
32 pls. | 

This book is uniform with Mr. Macpherson’s ‘ Home Life 
ofa Golden Eagle’ (‘ Ibis,’ 1910, p. 207) and similarly illus- 
trated. The species treated in it have been more often 
watched at their breeding-quarters than the Eagle, and 
therefore less that is new can be brought forward, but 
Mr. Beetham has studied the birds with the greatest care, 
and has furnished us with a valuable summary of their 
habits, accompanied by excellent photographic reproductions 
of the nests, young, and parent birds under various circum- 
stances. ‘The curvature of the mandibles of the Spoonbill, 
and its method of regurgitating food for the young are points 
upon which the author lays considerable stress, while he 
shews that young Storks, on the contrary, are fed with 
disgorged substances. A small tent was used to conceal the 
camera, as is generally found necessary in such work. 


33. British Museum Collectors’ Instructions. 

[British Museum (Natural History). Instructions for Collectors. 
No.2. Birds. 4th Ed., 1908] 

This useful little pamphlet gives instructions for skinning 
birds, the instruments required, and the method of deter- 
mining the sex. It would have been still more useful if the 
collectors had been urged to procure specimens in all stages 
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of plumage, including those in moult, which are perhaps 
more needed nowadays than further consignments of birds 
in full dress. 


34. Carriker on the Birds of Costa Rica. 


[An annotated List of the Birds of Costa Rica, including Cocos Island. 
By M. A. Carriker, Jr. Reprinted from the ‘Annals of the Carnegie 
Museum,’ vol. vi. no. 4, August 1910, ] 

Our American fellow-workers in Ornithology, having well- 
nigh exhausted the Avifauna of North America, have for 
several years turned their attention to Central America 
and the northern portion of South America, and have done 
excellent work in both these countries. Costa Rica, which 
Mr. Carriker has selected as his special field of study, is, 
perhaps, the most attractive portion of the central neck 
which joins these two portions of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its riches in bird-life are unquestionable. Mr. Carriker’s 
“ List” contains the names of more than 750 species as met 
with in this little Republic, and it is quite evident, from what 
he tells us, that by far the greater part of its wilds is abso- 
lutely unexplored, so that many additions will still be made 
to the series. But it must be recollected that Mr. Carriker 
is a thorough believer in “subspecies,” and places them 
on an equality with species, which, of course, considerably 
increases the number in his List. Mr. Carriker’s “ Prefatory 
Note” commences with an interesting physical description 
of the Republic, which is very mountainous and very densely 
wooded. It is naturally separated into two slopes by the 
high central range which divides the waters flowing into the 
Atlantic from those that fall into the Pacific. He then gives 
us some account of the collectors who have visited Costa 
Rica, and a list of the titles of their papers. Nearly all are, 
as would have been expected, Americans, and amongst these 
are Mr. Carriker himself and Mr. Ridgway, the author of 
the great work on the ‘Birds of North and Middle 
America.’ 

Proceeding to the systematic portion of the memoir, we 
find every one of the 753 species and subspecies enumerated 
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in the order adopted in the ‘Check-list,’ so far as that is 
applicable, but not described, except in certain cases where 
“keys” are given. The localities and collectors are exactly 
stated, and excellent field-notes are often added. 

The following species and subspecies are provided with 
new names :— 

Crypturus sour panamensis, Columba flavirostris minima, 
Chamepelia passerina neglecta, Selasphorus simoni, Dendro- 
cincla anabatina saturata, Campylorhynchus pusillus borealis, 
and Corapipo altera albirostris. A new and, in our opinion, 
very needless generic name, Dicrorhynchus, is proposed for 
Tetragonops frantzii, which is a close ally in structure of 
T. rhamphastinus, though of a different style of coloration. 

We consider Mr. Carriker’s “ List” a good and careful 
piece of work, notwithstanding the numerous trinomials, 
or, we might say, quadrinomials, as he evidently regards 
the authors name as an essential part of a specific 
appellation. 


35. Dresser on Palearctic Birds’ Eggs. 

[The Eggs of the Birds of Europe, including all the Species inhabiting 
the Western Palearctic Area. By H. E. Dresser. Parts XXIII. & XXIV. 
London. 4to. November, 1910. ] 

With this double part Mr. Dresser coneludes his admirable 
work on Palearctic Oology, and he is to be congratulated on 
the successful termination of what he tells us has been a labour 
of love, as well as on the number of very rare or almost un- 
known eggs which he has been able to figure. We now have 
the conclusion of the Laride, the Stercorartide, Procellariude, 
Alcide, and Colymbide; while in an Appendix the author 
adds notes on Turdus naumanni, T, ruficollis, T. varius, 
Saxicola leucopyga, Sylvia nana, S. mystacea, S. momus, 
S. melanothorax, Melizophilus deserticola, Phylloscopus 
viridanus, P. neglectus, P. nitidus, Emberiza citrinella, 
Melierax polyzonus, Plotus rufus, and Tringa acuminata, 
and also makes some additions and corrections in the case 
of other species. The eggs of Turdus ruficollis, Sylvia 
momus, S. melanothorax, Phylloscopus viridanus, Plotus 
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rufus, and Numenius tenuirostris are now figured for the 
first time ; while those of Turdus naumanni are refigured, as 
there appears to have been some uncertainty in the case of 
former specimens. 

The text requires but little comment, though we may 
remark that, while Mr. Dresser’s pages were in the press, 
Dr. Sclater exhibited an egg of the Great Shearwater, 
hitherto unknown, from Tristan da Cunha (cf. Bull. B.O.C. 
vol. xxii. p. 22), and that the record of the Sooty Shearwater 
from the Forth area should be attributed to W. Evans 
instead of A. H. Evans. 

The plates are, as usual, excellent, though perhaps the 
Guillemot’s eggs might have been rather brighter, and we 
feel quite sorry to bid farewell to such a fine series of illus- 
trations, accompanied as they are by Mr. Dresser’s careful 
and accurate information. 


36. Ferry on Birds from Costa Rica. 

[Catalogue of a Collection of Birds from Costa Rica. By J. F. Ferry. 
Field Museum of Nat. Hist. Ornithological Publ. i. no. 6. Chicago, 
1910.] 

Mr. J. F. Ferry, Assistant in the Ornithological Depart- 
ment of the Field Museum of Natural History at Chicago, 
made an excursion to Costa Rica in the spring of 1908, and 
collected birds in various localites on the Atlantic slope 
of that country. In the present memoir, after a preface 
containing an account of the places where he stopped, 
the author gives a list of the species represented in the 
collection which he made, some 120 in number, accompanied 
by short field-notes. None of these species are new, but some 
of them are of interest. The difficult forms were referred 
to the National Museum for exact identification. 

A nest of the Quezal (Pharomacrus mocinno costaricensis) 
was found ina dead stump standing in partially cleared forest, 
some twelve feet from the ground, but it was unfortunately 
empty. 

We think that our American friends, when they use new 
and little-known terms such as Semnornis, Pselliophorus, &c., 
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should give us some clue to where these names can be found. 
There is not a single reference to other writers in Mr. Ferry’s 
list—only the bare generic and specific names being 
given. 


37. Gyldenstolpe on Algerian Birds. 

[Bidrag till Kannedomen om det Högre Djurlifvet i Algeriet, af Nils 
Gyldenstolpe. Upsala, 1910. 48 pp.] 

Count Nils Fersen Gyldenstolpe, of Stockholm, has 
favoured us with a copy of his article on the vertebrates 
obtained or observed during a recent tour in Algeria. 
The species of Birds met with were 98 in number, and short 
field-notes are attached to the names of each of them. 
The nomenclature used seems to be that of Dr. Hartert in 
his ‘ Palearctic Birds,’ to whom and to Prof. Lönnberg the 
author renders thanks for assistance in the determination 
of difficult specimens. 


38. Hartert s ‘Miscellanea Ornithologica.’ 

[Miscellanea Ornithologica. Critical, Nomenclatorial and other 
Notes, mostly on Palearctic Birds and their Allies. By Ernst Hartert, 
Ph.D., &e. Nov. Zool. xvii. p. 477.] 

Dr. Hartert first takes up the very difficult genus Saxicola, 
and says that it is impossible to separate from it the “ so- 
called ”?” genus Dromolea, in which we quite agree with him. 
But, as will be seen by what follows, there are many other 
serious questions among the Stonechats as yet undecided. 

The author then discusses the scarce and little-known 
Wrens of the genera Tesia, Speleornis, Sphenocichla, and 
their allies, and devotes a plate to their illustration. 

Finally, Dr. Hartert endeavours to shew that the correct 
name of the Green Bee-eater (Merops viridis) is Merops lamark 
lamark. But it would be very inadvisable to alter the title 
of such a well-known species. 


39. Hartert on the Eggs of the Paradise-birds. 


[On the Eggs of the Paradiseidie. By Ernst Hartert. Nov. Zool. 
xvii. p. 484. ] 


Dr. Hartert describes the splendid coliection of the eges 
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of Paradise-birds in the Tring Museum, which, if we include 
the Bower-birds, contains eggs of 23 different forms. Notes 
are given as to where and how they were obtained. 

A full plate (pl. x.) coutains figures of these beautiful 
objects, 


40. Hellmayr on the Species of Perenostola. 

[Uebersicht der Formen der Gattung Percnostola. Von ©. E. Hellmayr. 
Verh. Orn. Gesellsch. Wien, viii. p. 140.] 

Mr. Hellmayr writes on Percnostola, a Neotropical genus 
of Formicariidæ. Of this he admits only two of the older 
species (P. rufifrons and P. r. minor) as subspecies, and 
adds a third new subspecies—P. r. subcristata from the 
Rio Negro. 


41. Hellmayr on the South-American Species of Cheetura. 

{Uebersicht der sudamericanischen Arten der Gattung Chetura 
(s. str.). Von ©. E. Hellmayr. Verh. Orn. Gesellsch. Wien, viii. p. 145. ] 

The author enumerates 12 South-American species and 
subspecies of this genus of Swifts, and gives full descriptions 
and synonymy of each of them, But we confess our inability 
to understand upon what grounds he calls some of them 
“species”? and others “subspecies.” He seems to place 
them all on an exact equality. 


42. Hellinayr on the Birds of the Rio Madeira. 

[The Birds of the Rio Madeira. By ©. E. Hellmayr. Nov. Zool. 
xvii, no. 8 (Dec. 1910). | 

This memoir gives us a complete and well-prepared 
account of the collection of birds made by the late Mr. W. 
Hoffmanns in various localities on the Upper Rio Madeira, in 
1897 and 1898. The specimens, or most of them, are in the 
Tring Museum. Mr. Hoffmanns had made a previous 
collection in the same district, of which Mr. Hellmayr wrote 
an account in the ‘ Novitates Zoologice’ in 1907 (vol. xiv. 
p. 843). On that occasion also a large selection went to the 
Tring Museum. Thus, Mr. Hellmayr had a fine series of some 
2000 specimens to work upon, and the present article, in 
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which he catalogues 364 species, may be considered as a 
complete résumé of the present state of our knowlege of the 
Ornis of the Rio Madeira. 

After a short introduction, which contains remarks on 
previous writings on the subject and an exact account of the 
localities visited by Mr. Hoffmanns, Mr. Hellmayr takes the 
364 species in systematic order and adds pertinent remarks on 
their affinities and relationships. No one knows the birds of 
Tropical South America better than Mr. Hellmayr, and we 
consider this a most valuable piece of work, though we 
cannot, of course, agree to some of his proposed changes of 
nomenclature. To alter the name of Xipholena pompadora 
would be a great mistake. it is by no means certain that 
Pallas was the author of the ‘‘ Adumbrationes ” or that the 
Alcedo dea of Linnzus was a Jacamar. When it is quite 
manifest that Swainson made an error in writing “‘ Leptoptila”’ 
without a “p,” why should we not use the grammatical 
spelling? Again, why omit the “A” in Platyrhynchus? We 
use the Latin language in Science and we ought to follow 
the rules of the Latin grammar. We are quite certain that 
Sclater never named a bird Granatellus pelzelni pelzelni. Why, 
then, should it be attributed to him (p. 265) ? 

Three new names seem to have been first used in this 
paper— Tachyphonus cristatus madeire, Pipra aureola calame, 
and Grallaria macularia diluta. 


43. Hiesemann on the Protection of Wild Birds. 

[How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds. By Martin Hiesemann. 
Translated by Emma S. Buchheim, with an Introduction by Her Grace 
the Duchess of Bedford. Second Edition, revised. London: Witherby 
& Co., 1911.] 

This little work, which has passed through three German 
editions, and of which the first large English edition was soon 
exhausted, contains an account of the various methods so 
sucessfully adopted by Baron Hans von Berlepsch for the 
encouragement and protection of birds on his estate of 
Seebach in Thuringia. 

For many years the Baron has been making experiments 
in various ways to encourage the breeding of birds, and he 
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has devoted an area of about 500 acres of park-land, thickets, 
and forest to this purpose. 

His methods consist, first of all, in the provision of nesting- 
boxes for those birds, such as Woodpeckers, Tits, Stock- 
Doves, Kestrels, and Owls, which naturally breed in holes of 
trees. Baron von Berlepsch has, after many failures, planned 
what le believes to be a perfect imitation of a natural 
Woodpecker’s nest-hole, and he finds that at least 90 per 
cent. of the boxes placed in his woods at Seebach are occupied 
the first year. 

Another method adopted by the Baron is the formation of 
special plantations of thicket for birds which breed in the 
open. Very precise directions are given for planting such 
thickets. The most satisfactory shrub was found to be 
White-thorn (Crategus oxyacantha) while the Hornbeam 
(Carpinus betulus) was much utilized, with a few Mountain 
Ashes, Red Cedars, and Firs, interspersed. By careful 
pruning and cutting out completely impenetrable thickets 
can be formed in about nine years, and so satisfactory is the 
result that in one particular instance 85 nests were found in 
one plantation measuring only 280 yards long and 8 yards 
wide. , 

Another chapter of the book contains an account of the 
methods of feeding birds in winter by food-trees and food- 
bells, and other ingenious contrivances, for the construction 
of which full directions are given. 

There can be no doubt that in Germany, owing to the rigid 
method of forestry, by which all dead and decaying trees 
and branches are removed, and because of the comparative 
absence of hedges and coverts, the smaller birds are not 
nearly so abundant as they are in England, and that 
Baron von Berlepsch’s instructions are very valuable for the 
encouragement of birds which are so necessary for successful 
agriculture. It is to be hoped, therefore, that his example 
may be followed in other parts of Germany and in other 
countries, and that the inestimable value of insectivorous 
birds in all agricultural and horticultural operations may be 
more generally recognised. 
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We can cordially recommend this book to the attention of 
those who love birds, and are anxious to encourage them in 
their gardens and parks. 


44. Howard on the Warblers. 

[The British Warblers. A History with Problems of their Lives. By 
H. Eliot Howard. Part 5. London, 1910. 8vo. R. H. Porter.] 

We have now before us another part of Mr. Howard’s 
monograph on the Warblers, once more tilled with beautiful 
plates and uncoloured photogravures (cf. ‘ Ibis,’ 1910, p. 863). 
The letterpress is almost entirely devoted to the Reed- 
Warbler, of which a full and exact account is given from the 
time it arrives upon our shores until its departure, with many 
interesting notes upon its breeding-habits, nesting-places, 
and the position of the nest. Its migration is also considered, 
and, as usual, the author enters into a discussion of the 
reasons for the various habits, and is not content merely to 
give the facts, so that we have many pages of most interesting 
matter. The only other species given in this part is 
Hypolais polyglotta, but the illustrations are of the Great 
Reed- Warbler and the Aquatic Warbler, as well as of the two 
species mentioned, and maps are furnished of the geographical 
distribution of the Reed-, Marsh-, and Great Reed-Warblers. 


45. Innes Bey on the Birds of Egypt. 

Dr. W. Innes Bey: Avifaune de l'Egypte. 1° Partie. I. Turdida, 
Timeliidæ, et Muscicapidee. Cairo, 1910. ] 

It is quite true that, as Dr. Innes Bey states, Shelley’s 
‘Birds of Egypt’ is out of print, and that it was published 
nearly 40 years ago, but we are not sure that the ‘ Avifaune 
de ’ Egypte,’ if completed in the style of the first part, which 
is now before us, is likely to supply the void thus caused. 
Dr. Innes Bey is, we believe, a resident in Egypt, and should 
surely have some knowledge of the habits and localities of its 
birds from his own personal observation before he begins to 
write on them. If this is so, he has not treated the readers 
of his pages with much of it, nor does he even take notice 
of the information on the subject supplied by others. 
Under the head of each species we find a long French 
description, a few synonyms, not always correctly quoted, 
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and a general sketch of the range, but no statement of the 
exact mode of its occurrence in Egypt, except of the most 
general kind. Take, for example, the first species on the 
List—Sylvia nisoria. All we are told about its occurrence 
is: “ Elle traverse quelquefois Egypte au printemps et 
à Vautomne.” Nearly all the occurrences of the different 
birds are described in the same meagre and unsatisfactory 
manner. The Robin is said to be “assez commun dans 
la Basse-Egypte.” We believe that it is a regular winter- 
visitor at Cairo, but always goes north in summer. 


46. Jourdain on European Birds’ Eggs. 


[The Eggs of European Birds. By Rev. Francis ©. R. Jourdain, 
Part IV. London, 1910. 8vo, pp. 241-820, pls. 23, 27, 30-33, 35-38.] 

After treating of the Flycatchers, this partof Mr. Jourdain’s 
book takes us through a considerable portion of the Warbler 
group. The distribution and breeding-range are, as usual, 
carefully worked out, and an excellent account is given of 
the nesting-habits, the nest itself, and the eggs. So ex- 
cellent, indeed, are the descriptions that we can only recom- 
mend our readers to pay great attention to them all ; while, 
as we entirely agree with the author in nearly every parti- 
cular, we will conclude by mentioning a few instances where 
our experience does not coincide with his, or where fresh 
information has come to hand since his pages were written. 

The Chiffchaff is said to be a mere straggler in Scotland 
to the north of the Forth and Clyde, but it certainly nests in 
small numbers, at least in some years, in the Loch Maree 
district of Ross-shire. Moreover, the spots on the eggs of 
the subspecies found in Grand Canary seem to us reddish 
rather than brown. Brown, however, isa comparative word 
in the coloration of eggs, for we see it used again by 
Mr. Jourdain in regard to the Willow-Warbler’s egg, where 
the markings, to our mind, are red. In the woods of 
Northumbria the Wood-Warbler is certainly plentiful and 
made very conspicuous by its note, but we know of no dis- 
trict where it actually outnumbers the more inconspicuous 
Willow-Warbler, though such may be the case locally. Our 
experience also differs as to the fact of the hen bird being a 
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close sitter. When the eggs are “ hard-set” such is doubtless 
the case, but a series of observations made during some 
twenty years shew that, even when there is a full clutch of 
fresh eggs, it is seldom possible to approach quictly enough 
to find the bird on her nest. She usually leaves it “ at long 
range.” 

Again, the Grasshopper-Warbler is even now plentiful in 
many years in the Cambridgeshire Fens, and builds there on 
the ground among the sedges, more commonly than in the 
grass. A single specimen of the Reed-Warbler has now 
been taken at an Irish lighthouse, and Evans has found a 
Marsh-Warbler’s nest in a tuft of Willow Herb at Horsey in 
Norfolk. 


47. Loudon on the Birds of the Baltic Provinces. 


[Vorlaufiges Verzeichnis der Vögel der russischen Ostprovinzen 
Esthland, Livland und Kurland. Von Harold, Baron Loudon-Lisden. 
Ann, d. Mus. Zool. Acad. Imp. Sc. St. Pétersbourg, 1909. | 

We are all acquainted, more or less, with the excellent work 
Baron Loudon is doing on the Birds of the three Baltic 
provinces of Russia. We have now received a copy of what 
appears to be a kind of summary of his work and a revised 
list of the species as yet recognised as occurring in this 
interesting district. 

After a preface, which deals with previous authorities on 
the subject, follows the lst of the birds of the three 
Provinces in a tabular form, which contains the names of 
300 species. It also states in which of the three Provinces 
the species occurs, and whether it is a resident or a more or 
less scarce visitor. Altogether we find enumerated :— 


Resid euits an. eee 54 
SunimeriMVis (OLS oem 143 
Bassengersa eee ee 40 
Van teraVasiLOrs meee T 16 
Accidental’ VasiLO CS eee 47 

300 


We think that students of the Palzarctic Avifauna will 
find this a verv useful and instructive list. 


u 
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48. McGregor’s ‘ Manual of Philippine Birds.’ 

[A Manual of Philippine Birds. By Richard ©. McGregor. Part I. 
Galliformes to Euryleemiformes. Manila, 1909. 8vo, 412 pp.] 

Much has been written about the attractive Avifauna of 
the Philippine Archipelago, and from time to time several 
Lists of the species helongiug to it have been published. 
But this is the first attempt at a regular account of it 
accompanied by descriptions, and is the more valuable as the 
literature of the subject is widely scattered over various 
periodicals, some of which are not easy of access. The work 
is based mainly upon the Collection of Birds belonging to 
the Bureau of Science of Manila, which contains about 
8000 specimens. 

The general arrangement followed is that of Sharpe’s 
‘Hand-list, and, like that work, it begins with the lower 
forms of Bird-life. The present part contains an account of 
the Orders from the Galliformes up to the Eurylemiformes, 
and treats of 378 species. We observe with some satis- 
faction that the author is a strict Binomialist, and does not 
find it necessary to employ three names for a species in any 
case. | 

The Philippine Ornis is eminently worthy of study, because 
it presents a curious mixture of Oriental and Palearctic 
forms, and because it contains numerous instances of 
represeutative species in the various Islands which belong 
to it. On these points, however, we will defer further 
remarks until the issue of the second portion of the work, 
which, we believe, is nearly ready. 


49. Mathews on the Birds of Australia. 

[The Birds of Australia. By Gregory M. Mathews. With hand- 
coloured plates, Vol.i. pt.2. London: Jan. 31st, 1911. Witherby & Co.] 

The second part of this new work does not lend itself to a 
lengthy review, as, besides Pedionomus, it only comprises the 
Pigeons of the families Trerunide and Columbide. But we 
may remark that the fine plates are quite up to the standard 
set in the begimning, and are again from the pencil of 
Keulemans. The letterpress can hardly be expected to 
contain much new information about these birds, yet 
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Mr. Mathews has been able to distinguish a new subspecies 
of Lopholemus (L. antarcticus minor), smaller and with 
narrower tail-band, while he is careful to notice, under the 
locality of each type specimen, when that locality appears to 
be erroneous. He hardly approves of the separation of 
Leucotreron from Ptilinopus on account of the non-bifur- 
cated breast-feathers, and refuses to keep Lamprotreron 
apart from the last-mentioned geuus. 

Perhaps we may suggest to the author that, where so 
many pages are likely to be partly blank, he might fill them 
by giving full details of the breeding of the various species. 
This is done in some cases; but in the majority references 
are given to Campbell’s work on Australian Eggs, and in 
these cases quotations would be much more acceptable. 


50. Mathews’ proposed Alterations in Nomenclature. 

[On some necessary Alterations in the Names of Birds. By Gregory 
M. Mathews. Nov. Zool. xvii. p. 492. ] 

Mr. Mathews has prepared an account of the alterations of 
scientific names which require to be made in his ‘ Hand-list of 
the Birds of Australia’ (Emu, vol. vii. pt. 3, Suppl.) in order 
to bring it into accord with “a rigid observance of the ‘ law 
of priority. ? The proposed alterations are numerous, and 
fill some twelve closely printed pages. It might be objected 
that there are no means of enforcing these alterations, but 
it is, at all events, satisfactory to learn what our friends 
the “ Ultra-prioritarians ” require, aud we can then make up 
our minds whether to follow them or not. Here, at least, we 
have their demands clearly stated, so far as they affect the 
names in the Australian List. 


51. Moulton on the Sarawak Museum. 

[Eighth Report on the Sarawak Museum, 1908-9. By J. ©. Moulton 
(Curator).] 

It is satisfactory to know that the Museum established by 
the late Rajah Brooke at Kuching in 1891 is making good 
progress under its new Curator, Mr. Moulton, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. J. Hewitt in 1899. Insects appear to be its 
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speciality, but we are told that it has also an excellent series 
of Bornean Birds, and that a catalogue of them has been 
completed. We hope to be favoured with a copy of this 
Catalogue when printed. 

The most important acquisition of the Bird-collection 
during 1909 was a specimen of the rare Macherirhamphus 
alcinus, sent from Sungei Tengah by Mr. J. Dalton. 


52. ‘ The Oologist.’ 

[The Oologist: Birds, Nests, Eggs, Taxidermy. Vol. xxvi. Nos. 11,12. 
Albion, N.Y., U.S.A.] 

We occasionally receive copies of this periodical, which 
appears to be very popular in the U.S., and has reached its 
26th volume. There are said to be more than 700 sub- 
scribers to it. In the llth No. is an account of a former 
nesting-colony of the Great Blue Heron in Illinois, now 
unfortunately deserted. it is nicely illustrated by photo- 
graphs. The nests were placed on the very topmost branches 
of a huge cotton-wood tree. White Egrets and Florida 
Cormorants nested in the same colony. 


53. Parrot on Birds from Siam and Borneo. 

[Ueber eine Vogelsammlung aus Siam und Borneo. Von Dr. C. Parrot. 
Verh. Orn. Gesellsch. in Bayern, viii. p. 97.] 

Dr. Parrot describes two collections in this paper, both 
made by Dr. Karl Brügel and sent to the Zoological Museum 
of Munich—the one from Siam and the other from 
Borneo. 

He has compared the specimens with examples in the 
Tring Museum. The Siamese birds are referred to 25 species 
(or subspecies), of which two are described as new—Athene 
cuculoides bruegeli and Coracias affinis theresie. Besides these, 
after an exhaustive discussion on Pratincola rubicola and its 
affines, the author characterises the form from Japan as 
a new subspecies under the name Pratincola rubicola 
stejnegeri. 

The Bornean birds are referred to 19 species, mostly 
common and well known. 
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54. Roosevelt’s ¢ African Game-Trails.’ 
[African Game-t'rails, an Account of the African Wanderings of an 


American Hunter-Naturalist. By Theodore Roosevelt. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 1910. 8vo, 584 pp. ] 


Although we allow that the ex-President’s account of his 
travels and ‘shoots’? cannot strictly be called a “ Bird- 
book,” yet there are in it sufficient references to bird-life to 
induce us to invite the attention of our ornithological friends 
to its issue. Mr. Roosevelt’s object was, of course, to com- 
bine his shooting propensities with the supply of good 
specimens of the larger “game-animals” to the great 
American Museums at New York and Washington. In this 
he was eminently successful, owing mainly, we believe, to 
the able assistance rendered to his plans by two well-known 
English sportsmen, Mr. Selous and Mr. E. N. Buxton, and 
to the selection of his staff, and, we should add, to the able 
help of the British officials in East Africa, who appear to 
have shewn him every possible attention. 

But, dismissing for a moment the engrossing “big 
mammals,” we find it quite evident that the writer of this 
volume has a keen eye for birds. Let us see what he says 
about the Honey-guides (Indicator) and their wonderful 


habits :— 


“While on safari at the ’Nzoi I was even more interested in honey- 
birds which led us to honey than I was in game. John Burroughs had 
especially charged me before starting for Africa to look personally into 
this extraordinary habit of the honey-bird, a habit so extraordinary that 
he was inclined to disbelieve the reality of its existence. But it un- 
questionably does exist. Every experienced hunter and every native 
who lives in the wilderness has again and again been an eye-witness of 
it. Kermit, in addition to his experience in the Sotik, had been led by a 
honey-bird to honey in a rock near Lake Hannington. Once, while I was 
tracking game, a honey-bird made its appearance, chattering loudly and 
flying beside us. I let two of the porters follow it, and it led them to 
honey. On the morning of the day we reached the ’Nzoi a honey-bird 
appeared beside the safari, behaving inthe same manner. Some of the 
men begged to be allowed to follow it. While they were talking to me, 
the honey-bird flew to a big tree fifty yards off, and called loudly as it 
flitted about to and fro in the branches. Sure enough, there was honey 
in the tree. I let some of the men stay to get it, but they found little 
except comb filled with grubs. The natives believe that misfortune will 
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follow any failure on their part to leave the honey-bird a share of the 
booty. They also insist that sometimes the honey-bird wil! lead a man 
to a serpent or wild beast; and, sure enough, Dr. Mearns was once thus 
led up toa rhinoceros. While camped on the ’Nzoi, the honey-birds 
were almost a nuisance. They were very common, and were continually 
accompanying us as we hunted, flying from tree to tree, and never 
ceasing their harsh chatter. Several times we followed birds, which in 
every case led us to bee-trees, and then perched quietly by until the gun- 
bearers and porters got out the honey, which we found excellent eating.” 


Several other interesting passages about Birds will be 
found in Mr. Roosevelt’s narrative—see p. 130 (the dancing 
of the Black Whydah-bird), p. 208 (the water-birds of 
Lake Naivasha), and p. 890 (the abundance of bird-life in 
Lado). 

Tna the vicinity of Lake No the Shoe-billed Stork (Baleni- 
ceps rex) was met with, and a nest with “two downy young 
ones” was discovered. “The nest was placed right on the 
marsh water: the birds had bent the long blades of marsh 
grass into an interlacing foundation, and on this had piled 
grass cut by their beaks.” 

No one interested in Africa and its wonders should omit 
to read Mr. Roosevelt’s attractive account of his ‘ Game- 
trails.’ 


55. Rubow on the Common Gull. 

[Dansk Fugleliv Stormmaagen dens liv i billeder Fotograferet efter 
Naturen af C. Rubow. Copenhagen, 1910. 8vo, 3 pp., 25 illustrations. ] 

This series of photographs of the Common Gull from 
various points of view, and particularly those of a breeding- 
colony, the nests, eggs, and young, makes a charming 
pamphlet. We hope that the author will turn his attention 
to the rarer species, of which the haunts are less easy of 
access, and give us similar pictures of their home-life. 


56. Salvadori and Festa on a new Thinocorys. 

[Nuove specie dei genere Thznocorys, descritte da T. Salvadori e 
E. Festa. Boll. Mus. Zool. Torino, xxxv. Num. 631 (1910). ] 

Thinocorys pallida, from Ecuador (Festa), is described as 
a new species allied to T. rumicivorus, but much paler 
above. 
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57. Schiebel on new Corsican Birds. 

[Neue Végelformen aus Corsica. Von Dr. G. Schiebel. Orn. Jahrb. 
Jahrg. xxi. Heft 3 (1910). } 

Dr. Schiebel seems determined to make all the Corsican 
birds new subspecies, and now describes Scops scops tschusit, 
Prunella collaris tschusit, Fringilla celebs tyrrhenica, Musci- 
capa striata (q. grisola) tyrrhenica, Troglodytes troglodytes 
koenigi, Cuculus canorus kleinschmidti, and Emberiza cirlus 
nigrostriata as new subspecies. 


58. Sclater’s Record of the Ornithological Literature of 
1909. 

[Zoological Record, Vol. xlvi. Aves by W. L. Sclater, M.A. London, 
Nov. 1910. 180 pp.] 

The vacancy in the staff of the ‘ Zoological Record’ caused 
by the death of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe has been filled by the 
selection of Mr. W. L. Sclater for that laborious post, and 
his report on the “ Aves ”’ for 1909 is now before us. 

It commences, as in preceding reports, by a list of the 
titles of the books and papers relating to Birds issued in 1909, 
which were 1721 in number against 1949 in 1908. Then 
follow the subject-indexes, in which the books and papers are 
referred to by the name of the author and the number of his 
paper in the “ List of Titles.” The most important of these are 
the “ Geographical” and the “ Systematic.” In the former 
the worker obtains information concerning the literature of 
any particular part of the world that he may be interested in, 
in the latter information concerning the birds of any special 
group in the system. In the latter index the compiler has 
wisely, we think, followed the order of Sharpe’s ‘ Hand-list,’ 
in order to conform with previous ‘ Records.’ 

It may not be generally known that the Record on “ Aves,” 
which is indispensable to all working Ornithologists, can be 
purchased separately for the moderate price of Six Shillings. 


59. The South African Ornithologists’ ‘ Journal.’ 
(The Journal of the South African Ornithologists’ Union. Vol. vi. 
No. 2. Pretoria, Dec. 1910. | 


The concluding part of this volume contains a paper on 
the eggs of certain South African Birds, mostly undescribed 
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or unfigured, by Messrs. J. A. Bucknill and G. H. Grönvold. 
These eggs are of Turdus cabanisi, from Natal; Polohieraxr 
semitorquaius, from the Transvaal; Amydrus morio, Colius 
indicus, Apalis florisuga, from Cape Colony ; Cinnyris afer, 
Tarsiger stellatus, from Natal ; Hutolmaétus spilogaster, from 
Matabele Land; Kaupifaleo monogrammicus, from the Sudan: 
Rhinopomastus cyanomelas, from the Transvaal; and Stephan- 
ibyx melanopterus, from the Transvaal. A second paper treats 
of the plumages of Saxicola monticola Bechst., and the 
writer, Mr. C. G. Davies, supports Seebohm’s views to some 
extent, while holding that there is only one species involved, 
instead of two, but that it is dimorphous. Lastly, Mr. P. 
A. Sheppard writes on some little-known birds from Beira. 
Many of them are of great interest (and more especially their 
nests and eggs), as, for instance, Batis sheppardi, Anthreptes 
reichenowt, and Kaupifalco monogrammicus, while attention 
should be directed to the fact that the egg of the last named 
bird does not correspond with the description given of it 
in the first paper of this number. 


60. Thienemann on the Migration of the Stork. 

[Der Zug des Weissen Storches, auf Grund der Resultate, die von der 
Vogelwarte Rossitten mit den Markierungs Versuchen bisher erzielt 
worden sind. Von Dr. J. Thienemann. Zool. Jahrb., Suppl. xii.] 

This is a complete and well-prepared account of the dis- 
coveries made by placing aluminium rings on the legs of 
Storks, and thus obtaining exact information as to the route 
which they follow in travelling from Northern Germany to 
South Africa. It has been written by Dr. Thienemann, the 
Director of the Bird-Observatory at Rossitten, N.E. Prussia, 
who is one of the best authorities on the subject, and is 
illustrated by three plates, which shew the road followed by 
the Storks from the Baltic to the Cape—so far as it has 
been yet ascertained. The young Storks are “ ringed ” 
when half-fledged, and there appears to be little difficulty 
about the operation. Some 8000 aluminium rings have 
been distributed in N.E. Prussia for this purpose. 

No one interested in the great “ migration-question ” 
should fail to make himself acquainted with Dr. Thienemann’s 
paper on this subject. 
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61. Tschusi on the Ornithological Literature of Austria- 
Hungary for 1909. 

[Ornithologische Literatur Qisterreich-Ungarns, 1909. Von Victor 
R. v. Tschusi zuSchmidhoffen. Verh. k.-k. zool.-bot. Wien, Jahrg. 1910, 
pp. 432-463. ] 

This is a complete List of the ornithological publications 
issued in Austria-Hungary in 1909, and will be useful to 
those who are working on subjects connected with the Birds 
of that part of Europe. The author has received assistance 
from various friends who are acquainted with Hungarian, 
Croatian, and Czech, in which languages some of the 
communications are written. 


XIV .—Letters, Extracts, and Notes. 
We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors :— 

Sirs,—A few notes on my route during the last nine 
months and on my plans for next year may be of interest to 
the readers of ‘The Ibis? In May last, along with my com- 
panions, Messrs. Miller and Price, I travelled throughSiberia 
to the Yenisei River, and spent several months in exploring its 
head-waters in the Syansk and T'annu-ola mountain-ranges. 

We found this district, although within the Chinese 
Empire and on the threshold of Mongclia, to be quite 
Siberian in character and to possess a Siberian fauna. 
Forests of larch, spruce, birch, and Scotch fir, interspersed 
with meadow-lands, and watered by fine rivers, stretch as far 
south as the Tannu-ola Mountains, and this range (lat. 51°) 
forms the true “ divide ” between the Siberian and Mongolian 
faunas. I made a small collection of birds, which includes 
examples of the following, among other species :— Ptarmigan, 
Brown Partridge, Hazel-Grouse, Great Black Woodpecker, 
Capercaillie, Black-throated Thrush, Golden Oriole, Cross- 
bill, and various other species. The spring migration was 
on the whole rather later than it is in England. 

The existence of Sable, Beaver, Reindeer, and Moose also 
shews the affinities that this district possesses to Siberia. 

On leaving Arctic waters and entering Mongolia proper I 
immediately perceived a change in the fauna. 


